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Book Reviews. 403 

Idola Theatri : A Criticism of Oxford Thought and Thinkers 
from the Standpoint of Personal Idealism. By Henry Sturt. 
London : Macmillan & Co. Pp. xvi, 344. 

Mr. Sturt in this book endeavors to further the cause of Prag- 
matism by a vigorous criticism of rationalistic thought and an 
exposure of the fallacies under which it labors. In chapters 
I-VI he examines these "idols of the theatre" in their bearing 
upon the several philosophical disciplines and thereafter proceeds 
in the four remaining chapters to a detailed criticism of the writ- 
ings of T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet. 

Philosophy, he holds, is peculiarly liable to suffer from the 
passive fallacy owing to the philosopher's severance from active 
life, and by the passive fallacy we are to understand "the inclina- 
tion to overlook the kinetic and dynamic character of human ex- 
perience." Closely connected with the passive fallacy are certain 
more special tendencies, the Idola Theatri — intellectualism, abso- 
lutism, and subjectivism — and these still further hinder a due 
appreciation of personality as the fundamental principle of philo- 
sophic interpretation. Intellectualism, "the attempt to explain 
everything in terms of thought or reason, to the neglect of other 
sides of our experience," while a serious hindrance to a sound 
logical theory, fails most signally in Ethics. Intellectualist Ethics, 
while recognizing the importance of social loyalty, misinterprets 
conscience and free will. The chapter on Absolutism is, in the 
main, an attack upon Mr. Bradley's doctrine. Mr. Bradley, by 
conceiving the absolute under the form of feeling, is charged with 
making it irrational, and his protestations to the contrary cannot 
be allowed. The fundamental errors are his failure to prove 
the absolute (ch. IX) and his defective account of the relational 
concept (ch. V). As regards the latter concept, it is urged that 
"the relational form is a fundamental and essential characteristic 
of personality," and "a personal idealist must treat the relational 
form as valid of the real world just because it is essential to 
personal experience." 

The later chapters are devoted to further detailed criticism of 
T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet, with a 
view to convicting these thinkers of the fallacies discussed in the 
earlier chapters. It may be doubted whether Mr. Sturt's inter- 
pretations of these writers are always quite just. 

Green's "Prolegomena," in the earlier metaphysical chapters, 
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is affected by Intellectualism and Subjectivism, yet neither of 
these attitudes is in harmony with the ethical doctrine of the 
later chapters. His intellectualism, it is urged, prevents Green 
from reaching the theistic position he desired to occupy and his 
subjectivism renders it impossible for him to get beyond an 
egoistic formula of morality. "When the form of moral activity 
is regarded as the quest of self-satisfaction the element of love 
or charity can exist there only by accident," and again, "to the 
self-satisfaction moralist it is logically an accidnt that man is 
social and can only satisfy himself by taking interest in society 
and its members." 

Mr. Bradley's "Principles of Logic" is subjected to a some- 
what severe handling in ch. IX. His account of Judgment, we 
are told, ignores its active and creative side. "The simplest ac- 
tion, mending a quill pen, for example, inyolves judgments in 
which we do not offer ideas to reality to accept or reject, but in 
which we impose ideas on reality; Mr. Bradley gives no account 
of such judgments." Purpose and plan, the essential features of 
reasoning, are disregarded in the doctrine of Inference, which is 
further held to overlook the importance of Induction. Neither 
Mr. Bradley nor Professor Bosanquet recognize the importance 
of Sensation, and in consequence they fail to bring together 
Knowledge and Reality. A special chapter is devoted to show- 
ing the dependence of the Oxford thinkers criticized upon German 
Idealism. 

Mr. Sturt has produced a book of vigorous and suggestive 
criticism of current thought and especially of the logical and 
metaphysical doctrine of Mr. Bradley, who has to bear the brunt 
of the attack upon "Anglo-Hegelianism." One could wish, how- 
ever, that the standpoint of personal idealism had been more fully 
indicated. 

A. Mackie. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 



